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WINGED MAN On the highest steeps of space he shall hare his dwelling 

The a a Sweeping scimitar, dipped in the stormy In F cng far, terrific regions where the cold comes down 
straits; 


The dawn, a crimson cataract, burst through the 
eastern gates; 

The cliffs were robed in scarlet, the sands were cinna- 
bar, 

Where first two men spread wings for flight and dared 
the hawk afar. 


There stands the cunning workman, the crafty past all 
praise, 

The man who chained the Minotaur, the man who built 
the Maze; 

His young son is beside him, and the boy’s face is a light, 

A light of dawn and wonder and of valor infinite! 


Their great vans beat the cloven air, like eagles they 
mount up, 

Motes in the wine of morning, specks in a crystal cup; 

And lest his wings should melt apace, old Daedalus flies 
low, 

But Icarus beats up, beats up—he goes where lightnings 
go. 


He cares no more for warnings, he rushes through the 
sky, 

Braving the crags of ether, daring the gods on high; 

Black ’gainst the crimson sunset, golden o’er cloudy 
snows, 

With all adventure in his heart, the first winged man 
arose! 


Dropping gold, dropping gold, where the mists of morn- 
ing rolled, 

On he kept his way undaunted, though his breaths were 
stabs of cold, 

Through the mystery of dawning that no mortal may 
behold. 


Now he shouts, now he sings in the rapture of his wings, 

And his great heart burns intenser with the strength of 
his desire, 

As he circles like a swallow, wheeling, flaming, gyre on 
gyre. 


Gazing straight at the sun, half his pilgrimage is done; 

And he staggers for a moment—hurries on—reels back- 
ward—swerves 

In a rain of scattered feathers, as he falls in broken 
curves! 


Icarus, Icarus, though the end is piteous, 

Yet forever—yea, forever!—we shall see thee rising 
thus, 

See the first immortal glory, not the ruin hideous. 


You were Man: where you sped we shall follow; you 
have led! 

Man, absurd, gigantic, eager for impossible romance, 

Overthrowing all Hell’s legions with one warped and 
broken lance! 


like death, 
Gleams the red glint of his pinions, smokes the vapor of 
his breath. 
Floating downward, very clear, still the echoes reach the 
ear 
Oj a little tune he whistles and a little song he sings, 
Movnting, mounting still, triumphant, on his torn and 
broken wings! 
—Stephen Vincent Benét 


New Republic, August 7, 1915 


A LATIN TEST 


A Latin Prognosis Test, by Jacob S. Orleans, Edu- 
cational Measurements Bureau, New York State De- 
partment of Education, and Michael Solomon, De Witt 
Clinton High School, New York City; World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. Packages 
containing 25 examination sheets and other necessary 
material, $1.30. A specimen set will be sent for 15 
cents postpaid. Those who are interested in Latin 
Tests in general will do well to send to the World Book 
Company for their advertising booklet. 


QUERY FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
(In reply to a request for a First Aid Letter) 
“Why, Miss Sabin, are you so largely concerned with 
preparing material for the inexperienced instructor? 
Have you not something to send out which will be good 
for the mummified sovl of the too experienced teacher ?”’ 


THE ENCLITIC 


Under this title Professor Frank J. Miller discusses 
in an editorial in THE CLassicaL JouRNAL for October, 
1926, the failure of teachers to train pupils in inde- 
pendent thinking. His remarks are so much to the 
point that even at the risk of repetition (for supposedly 
all Latin Notes readers also see the JOURNAL) a few of 
them are quoted below: 

In a recent conversation with us the wise head of a 
great department of psychology recalled a bit of ad- 
monition which he had given to one of his own classes. 
“It is not so important as you think,” he had said, 
“that your class should know your opinion ona given 
subject. The all-important thing is that they should 
be trained to arrive at an opinion of their own.”’ 

That is just the point. An opinion of their own. 
Students must be given this chance and this training. 
It is of course easier to tell things to them. It is a 
harder and more tedious task, requiring much planning, 
to train them to find out for themselves. But only the 
latter course will ever produce clear-minded and 
independent students. 

May we not set small problems early in the course of 
Latin instruction the solution of which will take the 
student, not to the grammar, but to the same source 
from which all original grammarians must derive their 
knowledge of the language—the Latin author himself? 
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To illustrate: Instead of setting the student to learn- 
ing the grammar rules for the expression of purpose, let 
the concept of purpose, entirely aside from its expression 
in Latin, be first developed by a conference of the whole 
class, until the idea itself is thoroughly understood, 
and clearly differentiated, for instance, from the idea of 
result. Then the problem: How did the Romans ex- 
press this concept’ Set all the class to watching for 
the answer to this question as the reading, e. g., of 
Caesar progresses, and making note of the various 
methods of expressing the idea of purpose. Let them 
collect these at the end of a given period of reading and 
then make their own generalizations. Encourage them 
to invent or discover a new name or names for the con- 
cept of purpose, and above all things abolish the rule of 
thumb that ‘‘purpose is expressed by ut and the sub- 
junctive,”’ slavish and ignorant adherence to which rule 
of thumb has before now led students to classify all 
ut-subjunctive clauses as purpose clauses. 

Similarly with the characterizing relative clause. 
How often have we heard a student, when asked as toa 
certain relative clause, reply with the single word 
“characterizing,” or, more likely, ‘“‘char’ct’rizing,”’ 
having learned the rule of thumb that ‘‘a characterizing 
relative clause takes the subjunctive,”’ and jumped to 
the conclusion that all relative clauses with the sub- 
junctive are characterizing clauses. The student too 
often has no glimmering of an idea as to what is meant 
by “characterizing,” has no other name, certainly none 
of his own invention, for the concept involved, and, 
worst of all, has never heard or observed that there are 
several different varieties of this clause, expressed alike 
in Latin, but each with a different locution of its own in 
English. A definite study of this class of clauses in the 
text which the students are reading would be richly 
productive not alone of a knowledge of the facts, but, 
best of all, of an experience of discovery through inde- 
pendent research. 

Too much cannot be said of the importance of under- 
standing a concept itself, independently of its expres- 
sion, before attempting to learn how to express it in 
Latin. This may be illustrated by the three seemingly 
related but very different ideas of ability, possibility, 
and permissibility. The expression of these ideas, 
even in English, is frequently much confused, for the 
reason that the ideas themselves are not carefully 
differentiated. Let those ideas, then, be fully dis- 
cussed until understood, then set the students to find 
out from observation of the text from day to day how 
the Romans expressed these three ideas. Difference? 
It is the difference between studying fauna from stuffed 
specimens in a museum and studying them in the wild, 
in their native haunts, acting freely as their wild natures 
prompt them. 

We need not dwell longer on the theme. Grammars 
are good. We need them at hand for reference, and the 
better we know them, the better and surer will be our 
work. Notes are good—if they are good! if, in the first 
place, they give facts not accessible to the student; 
if they raise questions which will stimulate the stu- 
dent’s own intellectual processes and lead him to form 
his own conclusions; if they suggest principles of in- 
terpretation and appreciation and leave the student to 
apply these from the illustrations at hand. On the 
other hand, notes are useless and highly pernicious if, 
like over indulgent but underwise parents, they hand 
out, free for all, those items of knowledge, those ex- 
planations, those beautiful translations, which it is 
indeed desirable that the student should acquire, but 
which it is far and away more desirable that he should 
learn how to acquire for himself. 


And finally, teachers are good. We must have them. 
But let us insist that no teacher is good whose teaching 
consists in telling rather than in training. Let the 
teacher avoid as he would the plague that student 
praise which voices the belief in any thing because 
“teacher said so.’’ That way lies the path to the Land 
of: Leaners—the human enclitics. 


HOW TO ATTACK THE TRANSLATION OF A 
LATIN SENTENCE 


PART I. 
A Suggestion for the High School Latin Pupil 


THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR CLASSICAL TEACHERS has 
received several requests to reprint the material that 
follows, first published at the University of Wisconsin 
in March 25, 1920 in the leaflet known at that time as 
Latin Notes. 


Reading a Latin sentence is like taking down a tele- 
gram or a wireless message. There are signs to be 
noted as one listens and only when these are taken 
down and properly interpreted by an intelligent oper- 
ator, is the meaning of the message clear. Each word 
in Latin has a sign which indicates its meaning: for 
example, the ending ‘“‘am’’ in a first declension noun 
tells the reader that this word is in the accusative case 
and so can fulfill only such usages as are comprised 
under this head—namely, direct object of a verb or ofa 
certain preposition, etc. The termination ‘“ntur” ina 
verb indicates that it has a plural subject and that it is 
passive. The letters ‘“‘bi’” in the middle of a verb show 
that the tense is future, just as “era’’ tells the reader 
that there is a ‘“‘had”’ in the translation of the verb in 
which it is found. As it would be foolish for an operator 
to try to take down a message before he knew what 
the various dots, dashes, etc., meant, so it is futile to 
attempt to get the meaning of a Latin sentence with- 
out being able to interpret the signs as they come. 

But in a telegram or wireless message the order of 
the signs probably follows the order of words in English, 
e. g., subject, verb, and then the rest of the sentence. 
In Latin, however, the order of words is different, for 
while the subject may come first, the verb normally 
comes at the end, a fact which Latin pupils often find 
very troublesome. It is necessary, therefore, to hold in 
mind the meaning of all the signals as one makes his 
way through a Latin sentence, until the very end, 
where he finds the verb, just like the keystone to the 
arch—the one thing lacking to give sense to what he 
has been reading. 

Frofessor Burr, formerly of Beloit College, illus- 
trates the point brought out in the above paragraph as 
follows: “If I were to say to you, ‘Hodic ran down 
the street,’ you would not know what it was that ran. 
It might be a person, an animal, or some thing. Neither 
would you know if I were to continue by saying, 
‘and fell into the ditch,’ But when I added ‘and blew 
up,’ you would guess at once that it was an auto- 
mobile.”” So in this sentence from Cicero, it is not 
until the very end that you know what the meaning 
really is, although you have been gathering up infor- 
mation as you read. ‘Patria communis, vobts se, 
vobis vitam omnium civium, vobis arcem et Capitolium, 
vobis aras Penatium, vobis illum ignem Vestae sempi- 
ternum, vobis omnium deorum templa atque delubra, 
vobis muros atque urbis tecta, commendat” (Cat. IV, 9). 
If you tried to put the meaning into words as you were 
reading (which you ought not to do) you would get 
something like this: ‘7/.e common country to you itself, 
to you the life of all citizens, to you the citadel and Capitol, 
to you the altars of the Penates, to you that everlasting 
fire of Vesta, to you the temples and shrines of all the gods, 
to you the walls and buildings of the city, entrusts.”’ 
But at this point, you would see at once what the 
sentence meant and would then be able to recast it 
and express the thought in proper English form. 

To translate Latin, then, one must not be in too 
much of a hurry to get the meaning, realizing that if he 
reads the sentence carefully and interprets the facts 
presented, the meaning will be clear when he reaches 
the end. However, this power of suspending judgment 
until the facts are all in, is a difficult one for some people 
to acquire. But it is a valuable habit of mind for any- 
one to possess no matter what his profession in life 
may be. 


Therefore, do not look upon the Latin sentence as a 
Chinese puzzle, first hunting for the subject and then 
for the verb, hoping by some lucky chance to fit the 
other elements into this framework. The Romans did 
not do this, but listened to the sentence as it was 
spoken, or waited for the end if they were reading it. 
In other words, they did not expect to know the whole 
story of the play until the curtain went down (or 
“up” in their case) on the last scene. And it is just as 
impolite to the Latin author whom you are reading, to 
insist that he tell you in the middle of the sentence 
what he is trying to say, as it is to interrupt the person 
who is talking to you before he has had a chance to 
finish his sentence. 


PART II. 


A True Account of a Sincere Attempt to Take Down 
the Message in a Latin Sentence 


In an effort to discover how far Caesar students are 
capable of putting into conscious operation the sug- 
gestions given above, the writer recently asked the 
members of a class to record as accurately and honestly 
as possible their mode of procedure in following out 
the plan of translation set forth, using as a basis the 
following sentence from Caesar (V, 37, 10-12): 

“Ex quibus L. Petrosidius aquilifer, cum magna 
multitudine hostium premeretur, aquilam intra vallum 
protecit; tpse pro castris fortissime pugnans occiditur.”’ 

The result in the case of one student follows. It is 
given exactly as it was written, with no attempt to 
correct obvious errors. It goes without saying that 
not all the papers were equally satisfactory. But the 
exercise paid in the way of interesting the class in the 
scheme. 

“Ex’’ is a preposition and it means from. It takes 
the ablative case. ‘‘Quibus’’ is either in the dative or 
ablative but since it follows “‘ex’’ I guess that it is the 
object of the preposition. I think that this means 
either from which of from whom. “Lucius Petrosidius” 
is a common name, I know. ‘‘Aquilifer’’ probably 
comes from aguila and fero, meaning to carry the eagle. 
Then I know that each legion had an eagle, so I know 
that the word means an eagle bearer. It is in the 
nominative, the same as Lucius Petrosidius, so I know 
that it must tell who Petrosidius is. Because they are 
both in the same case, I know that they are the subject. 
I know that the sentence runs so far like this, ‘From 
which Lucius Petrosidius, an eagle-bearer.’”’ The 
next word is ‘“‘cum.’’ I know this is a preposition that 
takes the ablative case and means with, or it can be 
used with the subjunctive to mean when, although, or 
since. ‘‘Magna multitudine’’ is in the ablative, so I 
think the phrase means with a great multitude. ‘‘Hos- 
tium” is in the genitive case so it must mean of the 
enemy. The verb at the end of this sentence is in the 
subjunctive so I see that I was wrong in thinking that 
“coum” went with ‘“‘magna multitudine”’ and I see that 
“magna multitudine” is ablative of means and “‘cum”’ 
means either since or although. Then the sentence so far 
would run like this, “‘From which Lucius Petrosidius, 
an eagle-bearer, since (or although) by a great multi- 
tude of the enemy he was hard pressed.” ‘“‘Aquilam”’ is 
in the accusative so I know that it must be the object 
either of a verb or of some preposition. “Intra’”’ is a 
preposition meaning behind that takes the accusative, 
and as ‘‘vallum”’ is in the accusative it must be the 
object of “‘intra.’’ ‘‘Proiecit’”” is a verb meaning to 
throw, and as it is in the third person singular, it must 
mean that “Lucius Petrosidius threw.” It is past 
tense. ‘‘Aquilam’’ must be its object, so the sentence 
must be translated like this, “The eagle behind the 
wall he threw.” “‘Ipse’’ is in the nominative case so it 
must mean himself, referring to Lucius. ‘Pro’ is a 
preposition that takes the ablative and means for. 
“Castris” is the next word, in the ablative, so it must 
mean for the camp. ‘‘Fortissime’’ is superlative ad- 
verbial form of brave, so something must be done most 


bravely. ‘‘Pugnans’’ is a participle, as I know by the us 
ending. In English it is a verb form ending in -ing 
so this is translated as fighting. It is the same form as 
“ipse’’ so it must modify it. “‘Occiditur” is the present 
passive, third person singular, so it must mean he ts 
killed. The last phrase then must be translated like 
this, ‘“Himself for the camp most bravely fighting, is 
killed.”” Then I go back and get all the parts and get a 
sentence like this, ‘‘From which Lucius Petrosidius, an 
eagle-bearer, although by a great multitude he was 
hard pressed, the eagle behind the wall he threw, 
himself for the camp most bravely fighting is killed.” 
Then, revising it, I get, “‘From which Lucius Petrosid- 
ius, an eagle-bearer, although hard pressed by a great 
multitude, threw the eagle behind the wall. He was 
killed most bravely fighting for the camp.” 
Sophomore in the High School of the University of 
Wisconsin, March 25, 1920. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 


The day before Christmas at Westport Junior High 
School members of fourteen first year Latin classes, 
clad in togas, sang the Latin songs ‘‘Adeste Fideles”’ 
and “Sancta Nox.’’ The procession started on the top 
floor in what is known as the “Latin Quarter’ and 
made its way down to the first floor where it circled 
about the Christmas tree in the wide entrance hall. 
Almost none of the pupils failed to be in line although 
participation was not compulsory. The result was 
even more satisfactory than we had hoped it might be. 

—M. E. Brubacker 
Westport Junior High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Four Christmas Carols, with translations into Latin 
of several well-known Christmas songs may be found 
in Plays and Songs for Latin Clubs, published by the 
author, D. N. Robinson, 162 N. Sandusky St., Del- 
aware, Ohio. Price, $100. Item 103 in the Service 
Bureau List contains verses from “Silent Night.” 


An account of the Saturnalia in Rome and a mention 
of ways in which it is connected with our Christmas. 
Item 160 sent out by the Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers contains information compiled by Professor 
Victor D. Hill of Ohio University. 


Some paragraphs about Christmas, written in easy 
Latin by Frances Fessenden, Hanover, N. H. Item 
163 in the Service Bureau List. 


A GREEK PLAY FOR THE FIRST SEMESTER 
By Joanna Baker, Lake Erie College, Painesville, O. 


A translation of DE REGINA ET ECUITE, a Latin play 
by Mildred Dean, Washington, D. C. First pub- 
lished in the CLASSICAL WEEKLY, 14.72, and later in 
LATIN NOTES, May, 1926. 


THE BASIAEIAD KAI TOT INMEQ> 


Ta TOU Spauatos tpdowra’ (Elizabeth), 
immevs (Walter Raleigh) 

Kupia mpwrn, Kupia devrépa, Kupiar, cai dp- 

Enter Kupiat, and irred’s with 

BAL. xadov 76 Xaipovoa, & pirat 
Mou, TOd€ das dpa. 

KTP. a. 6 Goi, & Bacitera paxapia, 
pideto€. (Smilesand curtseys to the queen.) 

BAZ. rats didats wou (smiles at Kupia a) 
av onuepov Kai yap aldpia éoriv 

KTP. £B. av onuepov wera cod, Bacideva 
(She smiles and curtseys 
to BAZIAEIA, who returns the smile.) 
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BAZ. Ti 6p; ryddv, TNAdY 
KTP. 8.74 8’ obv pravoduer. 

BAZ. kal rov PiAG. Ta yap 
pudvat ov BobAowar. is seen unwrap- 
ping his cloak. He steps forw ard and flings it 
over the mud ) 

ITI]. ra obv & Bacidera évripwrarn 
TO ivariov Bnon, ra ObrE TOY 

Xapw co, & immed xai Soxipwrare, olda 
moAAnv. (She steps upon the mantle, assisted by 
his hand; pausing at far side, she turns and looks 
back at him.) eis rovs didous pov viv éy- 
ypadw. ovdévos 57 ivariou obrore Senoets, 
Ta re Kal Tiuwrara éoOnuara 
éorw. bows low.) 

Exit BAZIAEIA, while IMMIIET2 hands the ladies 
over the cloak, and all follow BAZIAEITA. 


SOURCES OF THE ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


Many requests come to the SERvICE BurReEaAv for 
information as to the proportion of Greek and Latin 
words in the English language. <A discussion of find- 
ings in connection with a report on the Latin-English 
Word Count of the American Classical League will be 
found in an article by Dr. Wren Jones Grinstead, who 
was in charge of this important project, in THE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE Recorp for September, 1924. For the 
convenience of the readers of Latin Notes a summary 
of the results is quoted from page 46 of this article. 


Summary 


1. By any system of counting other than unweighted 
frequency, Latin comprises fully half of the English 
vocabulary. 

2. Outside the very commonest words, the proportion 
of Latin words tends to diminish slightly as the 
range of use of words becomes narrower. 

3. About one-fourth of the English vocabulary is 
native. 

4. Nearly all the very common words are native. 

5. The proportion of native words tends to diminish as 
the range of use becomes narrower. 

6. Greek furnishes about one-tenth of the English 
vocabulary. 

7. The proportion of Greek words tends to increase as 
the range of use becomes narrower. 

8. The proportion of words from non-classical foreign 
languages tends to increase with a narrowing range 
of use, except in the decidedly rare words. 


“IN ACCORD WITH THE RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE LATIN INVESTIGATION” 


Teachers frequently consult the BurEAv as to the 
meaning of this slogan which is so often seen today on 
advertising material. The director will welcome ideas 
as to what these words actually mean when translated 
into terms of the printed pages of textbooks for the 
various years. 


MATERIAL FOR DISTRIBUTION 
I. In Mimeographed Form 


This material is lent to teachers upon payment of 
postage, or is sold for five cents per item unless otherwise 
indicated. The numbering 1s continued from the Novem- 
ber issue. 


222. The Presentation of Simple Latin Plays in 
High School, by Dr. Lillian Lawler, University of 
Kansas. Taken from The Classical Journal, 
Oct., 1924. 

223. Suggestions for those who are in charge of the 
Latin Newspaper: a few friendly hints. Taken 
from the Classical Journal, Nov., 1924. 

224. An effective device for teaching the meaning of 
“Indirect Discourse.’’ Taken from The Classical 
Journal, April, 1921. 

225. <A simple device for ‘i. as the tenses of the 
subjunctive, by Mrs. J. I. Miller, Normal 
School, Montreat, N. C. Taken from The 
Classical Journal, Oct., 1924. 

226. Stories in Latin written by pupils who had 
studied the language less than two months. 
Suitable for sight reading, and interesting to 
teachers in the way of suggestion. Contributed 
by Elizabeth L. Fenton, Wheaton College 
Academy, Wheaton, III. 

227. Practical suggestions for the Caesar teacher, by 
Elsie Kopplin, High School, Appleton, Wis. 

228. Outline for a lesson on Extent of Time, to be 
taught in class by the question and answer 
method with no previous preparation on the part 
of pupils. Used by Mrs. Martha Olivenbaum in 
the West High School, Cleveland, Ohio, on the 
occasion of a demonstration lesson given before 
the Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association on 
October 29, 1926. 

229. Fifteen anecdotes connected with Caesar; adapt- 
ed by M. V. Harrison from translations of 
classical authors. 

230. Definition of the Requirement in Latin after 
1928. Pamphlet issued by the College Entrance 
Examination Board, 431 West 117th St., New 
York City. The sERVICE BUREAU will send out 
copies for postage only (two cents), but all 
requests for information should be addressed to 
the Board. 


II. Latin Notes Supplements 
XXII. A list of operas whose titles are based upon 
classical mythology. Compiled by Margue- 
rite Kretschmer. 
Latin as an aid to English. By Eugene S. 
McCartney, University of Michigan. 


Bulletins 


IV. English poems dealing with classical themes. 
(Ready in January.) 


XXIII. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 
S ae NOTES published 8 times yearly at New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 
OF NEw YORK....... 


CounTY OF NEW YorRK...... 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared FRANCES SABIN, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that she is the editor and publisher of the LATIN NOTES 
and that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations. 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 

Publisher, editor, managing editor, manager—FRANCES E. SABIN. 
Teachers College, 525 W. 120th St., N. Y. 

2. This leaflet is published by the Seyi ice Bureau for Classical Teachers which 
is supported by the American Classical League. FRANCES SABIN is the Director. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: NONE. 4 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to Satiewe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities as so stated by him. 

FRANCES E. SABIN. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day “ September, 1926. 
. H. PoMeroy, 
(My commission Ps March 30, 1927.). 


